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INSTRUCTION IN ART IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Waltkb Sargent, 

Pro;<M#or of Art Bdueation, Vnivortitf of Chicnff9. 


CoNTtirai.-lmro<liiet«ry^ injtructloo In elementary eohoole-Art iaitmntlon la U(li ioboobVAit 
lasufictlon to uniTanities— Art nmsemns azid art ^ 


The term “ art education ” used somewhat loosely in connection 
with a wide range of school activities. Any discussion of the subject 
must therefore define somewhat arbitrarily the aspects with which it 
will deal. 

This chapter includes the following: 

1. Drawing, painting, and constructive and decorative design, 
whether used to record facts of form and structure in conilection 
with industrial and scientific work, or to interpret tonns and ap- 
poarances pictorially or dccoratively. • 

2. The advancement of artistic appreciation, jvhether gained by 
technical practice or by acquaintance with good art through some 
approach other than that of actual production, or by a combinat'ion 
of these methods. In the discussion of the advancement of artistic 
appreciation i^oiit, technical production, the whole field of fine and 
industrial aiiCpcliidcd. In the discussion of technical work, only 
the graphic ar^as just defined are taken into direct consideration. 

The material here presented is based upon the replies to inquiries 
regarding recent changes in aims and methods of art instruction, ' 
..sent to. State commissioners of education, and to the superintendents 
of schools in the three largest cifies of each State, to the art depart- ■ 
ments of State and other lending universities, and upon an examina- 
tion of ^ wide range of courses of §tiidy^and of reports of art asso- 
ciations and educational meetings where art wap a subject of discus- 
sion. A simvey of this material shows a number of Ipignificant 
changes, which maj<Abe broadly grouped as follows: 

1. The changes kWe. to. the nOi|iml dwelopmeht to be expected 
along lines where {irogress has'lpng been continuous. Prominent 
among these aro-* . , ' ' - 

(a) , A clearer understanding, which has come thrdugTi expernnei^ * 
Ahdlonger experience, regardiflg yi’hat art instttlQiipn should al^ 
Qoniplish as a part of general dducaiaou, and thc^conMquant revisioQ'' 
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and improvement of methods of teaching. Tlioso have been especially 
evident iirolemenlary and seooiidniy scltools and in colleges. 

{()) A bolter knowledge of the social and industrial values of.ad- 
vanced art training foi those with special u])titnde, and the couse.- 
<|iient modification of inlvanecd art education to meet these needs. 

1 hose modificat ioiis are liuliccable in' tiic jjrograins of Vocatit>na1 
schools and pmfossionnl ail s^diools. of art departments in collegi-'. 
in tlo' broader range of cducalional.acti vrdes carried on by art itui- 
scuiiis. in. the asso{'ia(ious recently formed for bringing art. instruc- 
tion into closer I'clation with' social and industrial liceds, and in uow^ 
art scltools intimately related to coiuinunity interests. 

'2, Changes due to the prc-seiit alnlOriual conditions of war. Among 
these arc — ( 

(a) A revaluation of the clTerts of art in shaping j-mblic opinion 
and in sLinnilating patriotic activities, and in reenforcing those at- 
tiliuios of mind which wo include under the term “morale.” 

rovi.sion of metliods of draw ing4* connection with constr ue^ 
tivo work, because of Uie, shortcomings of methods which have hcei\ 
in fairly common use; shortcomings which attempts to train enlisted 
men in constructive work have made evident. These attempl^ have 
emphasized tlie fact that ability to read working drawings accurately 
and to make dimensioned sketches, mechanical or topogi aphical, with 
facility, is not common, even among those who have luid high-school 
coui'ses in drawing. It is an ability which the present crisis im- 
peratively demand^. 

(c) A realization of the probability that in the commercial revival 
which is certain to follow the war, and hecause of the consequent 
need of highly skilled designers in (he indtistries, the United States 
nmst depend more than heretofore .upon those trained in- its own 
schools, and mifst therefore begin even among pupils of secondary 
school ago to j||hservo and direct special talent when it is discovered.. 

Theso chan^ arc considered in detail under the separate divisions 
which follow. ‘ 

ART INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Art instruction in elemental grades has beeii quite general 
throughout the country, for some year& Recent changes have been 
inainly along Uie line of normal development Among the important 
dii’c^ions invWhich progress is . apparopt are the follovfing: . * .- 

;; r^l'he emph§^i2^ above all others in t^e retun^ received 

: from superintend ^in ^pejtyi^ 

viiqn % direct ^ 




iiiler>. 


The specific ^poinCB of eoh^ct mo^ emphaeizpd are t 



1. More use of drawing to illustrate other school subjects. This 
indicates a tendency to go to the other school interests for themes for' 
drawing, instead of selecting theines arbitrarily for the purpose of 
developing a logical but detached course in drawing. In this way 
the correlation with other subjects becomes, the first business of the 
art supervisor, and is not left to chance. 

2. An e-specially close correlation with the manual arts. This 

me.'ins that much of the drawing and design is directly concerned 
with problems in industrial work and ui the household arts. In manv 
plnce.s this correlation is being promote d in An administrative wa’y 
by uniting the departments of dm^ngtiTof the industrial arts 
under one supervisor. • . 

3. More definite attention to developing appreciation of good 
pictorial art and of excellent constructive and decomtive design. 

1 ho majority of returns indicate that the sort of .appre^tion desired 
Ks that which will increase the range and quality of one’s enjoyment 
m his surroundings, and especially .vill enable one to exercise good”' 

^ste in home planning ^nd furnishing, in promoting community 
^projects, and in producing material for the market. 

These purposes are not 'new in elementary art instruction. Pub- 
lished courses have long stated them more or lesS definitely as aims, 
but an analysis of recently formulated courses shows an essential 
difference in method, namely, a tendency to abandon a detached course 
of instruction planned mainly from the point of view of logical pro- 
gr^ion in the subject in the hope that the principles and practice 
gained thereby will be carried over and put to use in fields where 
they are need^. This somewhat formal work is being displaced by 
courses in which principles and practice are concerned mainly with 
problems selected from the field of\ immediate needs. This pro- 
cedure appeals to the instant interests of a far greater number of 
children, and its direct result is to make drawing a general rather 
than a special school subject. 

The history of drawing in publ’c education has been such as to 
create a tradition that it iis a special subject & the sense that it is 
iwssible of attainment only for those who have special talent, and 
that if has valup mainly for those whd'may later have occasion as 
artists to use it. This tradition has tendi^ to take the vitality out 
of the instructioJi given by grade teachers because .they that % 
drawing was neither possible nor worth while for the majority, 
has also tended to some extent*t least, to cOncentr^je the enthusiasm 
of the specistlf^chet Wijh art-sci(CoI trsimhg iipqn the fem pupils. 

who displayed UWiSiJi^ 8 ljti 8 tio.epitud 08 . ^ ^ ' '■ 

last twp ^rear8.;^aie fipnti^but^ ^og^d^aky toward , taking 
^drftw^g a geagral sqhool^bjpct as r^atdsdts availability and y^u* 
y or the majority of c^ldren. -Thic Contribution has he wn ' 

■'v' -i . 'i' ' : . - ■ ‘ ' 
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partly through psychological study of special talent and partly 
through results obtained' by applying general pedagogical prin- 
ciples to the ^teaching of drawing. Observation shows that the 
mere sight of nature’s appearances awakens in certain chil^en a 
peculiar type of experience and of interest, one characteristic of 
which Is a strong desire to represent graphically what they have seen. 
In the case of these ^child^en the simple presentation of objects 
arouses this peculiai^nterest, together with a corresponding desire to 
express it by reproofrcing the appearances in drawing or painting. 
They are the children who have what is termed “special talen^.” 
When analyzed, this talent appears to be essentially a special type of 
, interest in api)earances of things and not a special manual ability 
or skill. The skill in drawing which these children display seems 
to be a natural outgrowth of the practice which this peculiar interest 
in appearances and the consequent desire to draw *thom promotes. 

This view, is supported by the fact tharif an interest of another 
sort, but equally strong can be awakened in connection with the 


appearance of objects, for example an interest in. their construction, 
M’hich can be oxpre5?sed best by. drawing, as in the frequent cases of 
chihlren greatly interested in engines, bridges, boats, etc., the draw'- 
ing M ill be e<pially goojJ, although different in ty]>e. 

Experiments indicate that if we enn^awaken an equal, although*^ 
different, interest on the part of children without so-called “talent 
for drawing, they w ill develop equal skill, provided the interest is of 
a sort 'that .can be most ade<piately expressed by drawing. Fre- 
‘quently children Mho show under ordinary circumstances no'indica- ' 
tionsof talent, when th^ appeal to their particular interest found, 
equal or surpass in skill those who appeared at first to bo gifted 
artistically. Elementary school courses in all subjects are appoaiitig 
to interests many of which demand drawing of soipe sort. for their 
expression and practical realisation. In geography and history, 
ehapes of countries, types of mountains, rneans of transportation and 
n nmborlcss other topics for their description dm wing ns well as 

language. School and home gardens are planned by diagrams. Tt 
has tecomo the cpmmon lan^a^^e of the school shop and ofjttie house- 
art department. - / " ' 

, Drawing as a means of .expression forthis widening range 
; * tcrcsts is rapidly supplanting the drawing of a few ycats ago. when^V^^ 
"frequent^ the only inter^t appealed tp.was that of repres^ting ap- 
pea^nore tor their own sake. T^ck of special '"talent . drawing, as 
Vy am grades , in that, to bef re^rded,; 

' ^ " * e siBlirt©'ligh^^ a^^4$ 4a^:of epedal^te MathematiGS and in 
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A survey of recent discussions regarding the purposes of drawinir 
in elementaiy schools indicates that the familiar statement that 
drawing is a lan^age is' now being taken jn its full significance. 
Educators are pointing out that any new medium of expression 
fiirnishe.ya fresh kind of experien 'e with things studied, and starts 
I ft type of thinking that a medium of expression different in character 
does not stimulate. The kind of thinkiiig exercised' when a pupil 
de-cribes a subject by drawing does not duplicate to any groat degree 
(hat involved m 'description by writing. The first appears rather to 
supplement the second. Each lays hold of aspects which \he other 
iieg octs and fails to grasp. The terms used in drawing are essen- 
those used in writing and describe things in a 
<1 lerent way. Each has its own psychology and compels its own 
. chanlctenstic type of analysis and synthesis. 

.Vs an outcome of the.se discussions one finds that art instructor* 
are stating with increasing clearrie.ss the function of drawiif^ an 
' unique means of approach to subjects; a means of 

dciiling with topics in a way which supplements that furnished by 
viMbai ian^iagP and consequently gives a kind of experience with 
tliom that IS otherwise unobtainable. , 

The changed attitude regarding drawing and design "may be 
broadly .summarized iiv the following statements: 

1. TImt the tendency -is le.ss toward trying to interest children in 
, drawing as a subject, and more toward, using drawing as an effi- 

ciont and unique means of expressing and promoting whatever inter- 
ests schfiol and home and community life have awakened. 

2. That instruction in dc.sign deals less with formal exercis6.s, in 
arrau^nient. and more' with problems directly and practically con- 
cerned with scliool and home surroundings and with industrial life. 

1 he methods of instruction are coining to include, in Addition to prac- 
tice III producing designs, much experience in choosing as one must 
ciloose when lyi makes jfctuiil piircJiasos, 

Although ail e.xaniinution of recent courses and of .the reports of 
conferences on the subject of. art instruction give.? abundant evidence 
that courses are being reorganized upon the same basis as other 
giU.jects, and are being graded so that there is definite progress from 
■ year to yqar and tlwt the expected results are within the attain-' 

^ iiicnt of the majority of. childrebv and tvjsb that the psychology of 
^ drawing and of art appreciation is being'inve,srigale4 by edudatoi-s, ' 
nevertheje^g a -survey of couys^s aiid of -.eppifs bf c6nf(4noes 
^.ifiscpvors'^'ltla m fho w^ of fltemBU to state tvhat^tahdaras of 
a(.tftiifmenf 're|asftpaldyf)^«xpecto4 iii the' find 

^ #pre.ssiontt sfiggqistive-Vib 

tlktv toward Rtiimiyifc /r 





. of achievement in drawing hre frci]uently evidept These objections 
appear to result from rhisiimlorst rinding a de>sire to secure some sys- 
‘ tern in prescMitiiig the language of art expression, as being a ^Yisb 
to mochnni/^ the thought - and feeling expressed -thoreby. For- 
tiiimtoly, bowover there is a growing recognition of the fact that sys- 
tematic mastery of a means of expression means incrcjisod frcoduin in 
coimnimicatiiig thoiiglit and finding. 

Ibof. Kciwaril L. Thormlyke called attei^tion to the dcsirabilitv 
of some scale for pstiinat ing attainment in drawing, in an article 
piiblisliod in the Teachers rollcgo Kocord in November, cnUtlod 
‘V'JTo Mcasureniont of Achievement in Drawing.” Ho says: 




I’arli person iwes n sc:iU* of bis, own, (\iMseqiicnlly, altluuifj'lj \v«’ ;:ive tn 
' , vrr!*nt stntemoiitK hiuI on rop<irt ennif* nmny nitUioiis of inensuronuoUs of 
. liievenicnt In o' cry yoor. nlinost iio uso is inmlo or c:m l»i* niiMir^a' 

Uiein. A dilltl inny k'orn liis nr:iwlii;;s nro. in liis te:u*iu*rs esi im:U ioi, 

belier lhan those of nthor chtl'lrt'M in the Monio class who ^ct lower ’MicirUs,” 
Init helloes not know ht>w mneh better tlioy are. lU' in.-iy told tlijit his 
dnnvin;:s are hotter tluiu those of Inst week, Init not how luurh better they 
are. As to loiimiu): from nil Ihcso mllUnns <»f mensnretuotUs bow nmcli better 
drawiMKH nreobtalncil from 100 inlmitos of IralnliiK per week than from bo. or^ 
hoN^miieh better ilniwln.irs are obtained l»y one city's jiystein of Instnutlon 
^ Hlinu by auotiicr's, or lnov iimrh l»etter Ornwlnfs ajfo o^^taliie<i In the. same city 
uow than were oldaiiied a decade n^o, It Is liniHis3ll>lo. J 

Ihof. nioriuVkc thou explains a scaj^^diich ho worked out. de- 
scribes and illustrates some of its uses, recounts the princiiiK’s of it- 
derivation, and makes clear its limitations. Further careful work ^ 
in, the same field is being carried on by other investigators, and mldi- 
tiumil contrilmtions will doubtless bo available soon. 

The ciTcct olf the war, which has greatly influcnoe*d industrial work 
in eleinoiitary schools, is also evident in art instruction. Many of the 
problems for design 'have included fhe uuikiTig of posters for food 
consei*vation, war-savings and thrift stamps, liberty loans, gardening, 
Fed Cr6ss and Y. M/C. A. work, etc. Other design projects have 



included covers for scrapboolcs for sohliers, <lc8igus and doebratioas 
for jfoys for refugee children, and thp patterns and ofnahiontatioh 
of vl^vious objects to be sold for war funds, ’ 

ART INSTRUtmON IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ligh-school coui-ses of the past two years indicate some signlfi 
caut und a few radical changes. .Two influences among others have ‘ 
beeit particularly strong in bringing about those developments. .One 
is the Avidespread ovgAidzatJon oi high-sehools, yfhich has ro- 

BUired in and secpnd|.r^ schopls* 

. T*he other is tho^'rapi^ 

,The organization vt junior l^gh^schwjs h^ 
many psychological ^ aa^adnijnigt^ 
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cators tepeciafly interested in these questions have contributed, amonir 
other, things important considerations regarding some of the dif- 
eiences in the attitude of high-school students 'toward school work 
as compared with that of elementary school children. 

^ f on the part of 

xipils practical pr intellediial justification for the work 

UKlertaken. The fact that certain studies appear in the accepted 
curriculmn no longer appeals to the majority of the pupils as beino» 
a Minicimt rea.son for undertaking these studies with enthiisiasii7 
I In acfditJon the signihcaiice of the coui-se to them and to their pros- 
|.ects iiuist be understood if it is to engage their whole-hearted en- 
deavor. New social and vocational interests are awake and must be - 
inunstered to. 

Another interest which influences art instruction directly and ' 
-which Hi.peais to be much stronger in high-school pupils than in 
those of eienu-iitary school age is the interest the theories and 
principles of the subjects of study and in the historicardevelopment 
0 things and of events. Accompanying this intere.st is an increased 

genuine appreciation of artistic styles 
and of the different possibilities of various inediuml of expression. 

' ho progress of vocational education is recognized in the recent ‘ 
endencio-s ol art instna turn in high-schools as noted by school suiier- 
intcndents and by instructors in art. ' Almost without exception the ‘ 
cha,|gos reported are toward a more direct and concrete application 
fn. quotations, entirely typical of the expressions 

An effort tp ii.lapt Instruction to the r.Hiulreinents ot local tndustrlea 
Tends more pnd more toward Indnstrlal work^ ' 

in s ores i .Tr^rior; "‘“r P^'ot.caWicaUon 

Oonccuou.and s.arot ulustratlo:. ^ 

^ Mu^ emphasU recently Riven to bavlnR dcslpia worked out In material 
imU cleinnnrtT with high technical stami: 

In addition to this concrete tondenqy, there is on ths .other hand 
an increamng reregnition of what ire commonly called the cultmnt. 
jflfi ** itaportance as historirel material, an^ its stg^ ^ 

common wl ,/ ^ ^ „ mi^bo^mrilt «1 . 

tlie a9sthetic -experiencBs of tfep race. - ^ 

The following exia^icta from a pefeolri by JUr. Jainea jp^ Hanevrdil 
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^Th\n tmiJiiUK in wimt uut.v he (ajteHl '^jsractioHl has thus berorao 

B MihjLVt (if ktHMi Inter(*st on tlir part of immy who arc In the husinos.s 

of i rontiii); niuierlftls for innne or porsouul .ndurmiioiit. • • ♦ Hotli " tlio 

puJilir" ami " tiu* Inalc** umlt'rstaml tinuv rloniiy ^vitU>VLTy pa.^siii;,' yt‘m* tlu» 
nrrd of this trainin';; tijo jmUIir that IIH* itself tmiy lx* inailo more pleasuralite ; 

• Ihe-tNnlo tlint its stinniMclls tnay 1 m‘ nilsnl it> -every nsruv-t wluTt'ln art toitrlies 

imlnstry. 'I'lie milliner, the tlresKiuaker. iiint J^velor nre inten^stod im the one 
irninl; tin* furuiliire uiairuliieturer. the \vnll-pin>er dealer, mid tlie textile mer- 
i liaiit on the otlier. .Many addlt i'-Mial t miles arc coiirenu*d. ♦ • Nnw, as 

t ii*\'er hefi n’e. t tiesr im ‘reliant s and* dozens inure are askhij;. “ W'liat arc.* the 

S'-Iii’mIs; dolny' to make ttieir art teJieliiia; iiru'-tieal? " • ♦ • 

I lit* older harrier'^ wliidi separat('*i! ttie seliuul siurlln from the indttPtriat nrt ‘ 
stedlo outshh» tin' selioid li.ive luH'ti hreneluHl and in some eases quite torn down. 
,Ari teaelUTs in miinhers have visit(*(l "the trade” and imvi* tiroimlit hack n 
otMirse of prariieiil Mia^usi I-ins t-* the .hivsruuhi. r. uni ter vi>tla. tiau* lieeii paid 
hy niereha nt s ,‘itid nmnn t ail uri'is fu Ihesi'houjs, and iiiiiuy have sent tiieir trade 
designers tn soo t hesSi In h d work and to ^.'ive t n the te;nd;t*rs and pupils (lie indus- 
trial fiolnt of^view. I'rni-tleid proltKan*; Inno heon worked oat In naiti'rial, and 
Dot a few eonipetil ions liuvelu'eii insMttmvl hy trade rt*preM‘iit:U Ives dint pitplls 
mii^IitMv how iniiMediMtelvyfvetid'in Inisiness is the infurmatioii .uaiued, in tin* 
hHio(iK * ■* 

i;vrry ono m.j.i i.aij^ndzo tlio. iinlidi rial rt-ist. for all must have ehnirs and 
tallies, (l|viu‘s 1.; eat fmm. ami rlotlirs to W(*ar. and (‘tnphnsiv lias lo'eti placed on 
tin- profovsiumfl iiattnv of the Work'of tin* srln.nl timt the snideiu mi-Iir he 
made kt*em*r to seriidiilze the professiourti hand wideli In* sees iihout him ul 
i*u*ry turn. • * • ' * 

Many ilnnmamls of inipils an* 1 tuts jearlu*d g^'ery yo:ir and are oneouraL'ed 
. to visit Jim nio-ruiii froipl^nli\ to rnjoy m.L only the j.irluivH nnd smlptiire. 
liiif tin' splriidiil i-arviii-s, ht-autifid emiiiirls, Iho nlowin- porrelidns aiid.lht* 
Itrirriess tnposirlos. '4’hus Ihtw.nre '.rhen \\Iiai may he ealted '* immrinii liid.it." 
They are tniTydu m.l only- wln-re to look hnt how to i.mk and are .uiven somvildno 
lit least of tin* sji 1 istin t h 1(1 ot *’ t he know in;^ one." die ^?onnnls>*our whose alVee* 
tioii is drawn hy insieht inio tlie he.nitios of the craft wljleU are displaced in 
jewolod t up (ir daniasreiied tmimr. 'j'his hiterinvtation of the mnsentn !fo the 
. seliool pufdl. this revelation of what idensnre hmy'hy> tnnl In seriiliiiy Is 

held to ho one of the fitMi-thms of tile art department t>f the dly^diunl system. 

• It eirn little ^.rotit a city to have willdii Its hgniers prleeles.s eoll pet tons,' If those . 
for whom the eollreiions are show n si*.* its Itejiuties a's tlironj;lra ekiss iJarklv, 


'I’hfs trHltdtiy',^ ts run 111 fast, Is 


tiot to hi! driven hy taiklTiK nhout 11. bill 


aihrMtnfr 

by eoiitfmndly (.nVrhi^r fn die h'nrnor prohh'ms In which n’uisPI.e ex- 

pnvMS(*d in terms of lainiodlnto ijocd. Shairono. for oxninpU*, in u 

flower itowl, turn the eurvo thus, or slijdl It be so? The dofllklon as to which 
Hue best exitresses the quiillty of the eliiy unit the ])urims(» fnr which the howl 
is HlntiK'd iB tli^e decision whicli nmkes f(.r taste. Taste In other .wonls Is n dis- 
eilmliiutive. JiidgiiKMit born of numy opportt^uliloH for choUv, Some k^ow li/ 
' taste rapidly, .spine H!o\Yly>.l^ut tin; pr^m is always tlie same. One must leawi 
' to yho6.se , and t.d dnmse.by virtiie of jiny knowleOKe of \vliut mukes for.Mudter 
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niirchant who Ib a brtd designer will a<Aui h« cured l.v admonition 

erant" ^ ''''"MRs still a lad lit mlnml. H„t 

Krai ted, on the other hand, thar such prncllcal Hictilug can he glven-nnd It 

surely ran It must \h- plain that there reside? In the tenohing of the whoolg 
emir, nous f^oe to alTecl the nrt Ideas of the public for the hettor. Vhls L-.« 
uiidouhtedljKs.at work. No one who knew the Ame.lcau home Hud Its de.or,,. 
tions iia It stoo.1 m the early seventies niid dow sees the home of the ftersons 

7'.", has been 
which has^ken plnce nil over the country, hut most slg- 
n leantly where the nrt teaehlog ,.f u.e „..u,ors has been active. Something Ht 
Oi s Idea that everyone Is nrtlKt In his own’ right has dawned’ u|s.u tlwu- 
sjHhdH of men and women. ♦ • • * ,* 

Hut with the devtdopatent of thnt which we have cnllevl the modern art 

■ Il'em f , I? ‘“7 ‘T‘ " of ">« »ch.H.I toward 

alen e.l puplls-thnt llltle group which we have called " the few." It ho, b.en 

pla ulj seen Ilia I It |« to the advantage of the school to hold those g>fted bovs 
and girls within the character slmplng boundaries of Its walls. On the other 
ha.Kl, t has heen stven that it l.s to the pupils' Intere.st to stay rather than to 
leuH- liulf trained In all that makes for general culture uild to plunge at l<!o 
• M'|v an age Into the oeasele.ss grind of l.i^lneaa life. . For these renaoii, (he 
^iden, high seliool seeks to retain the tnlenUHl pupil through Ita entire course 

the pupil It mognucs tlmb talent is precious, and when It finds It, does all It 
can to cultivate the glfunl and to si liool them to high technical experienc7 i/ 

Coitain (imiciiltics are .evi.iont in the organization of high-s^iool 
courses in art, especially in the case of small schools. 

1. Tlidre .are seldom any accepted- stnndards of attainment in art 
instruction in elementary schools whirl, can serve as a dependable 

, basis upon which high-school toiir.sos inav be planned. 

2. A large niiinbpr of high-school instructors have been acens- 
ton.cil only to art school ways of teaching drawing and design. 

1 heseyndio methods are generally ndapted only to those who posv-x.,.s 
special aptitud^ for drawing. This ditficulty is.being remedied be- 
ciinse citi.ea and towns m increasing numbers tiie requiring that the 
msfyp tor in are shall have some normal training, intSuding general 
principles of ednct^ion and practice teaching under skilled super- 

8. Kxcept in the. larger high schools,' where a nuiiilmr of classes 
exist, it IS difficult to arrange a course which offers progress from 
vear to year, because frequently pupils from each year in high school 
i.my register m a given class. For example, an introductory class in 
drawing may l,e made up of pupils from the first, secopd, tiiirdAnd 
foui th year groups. Under these circumstances difficulty is found 
m iSilating art instintction to otj.gr schooHhto^^tS' an^ to,vKrving 
degrees of maturity with any’ sort of defiiiitenass.'^T1iii^ cendflmn 
Umds to enepurage the treat|nent of ai^ au a sjlbclal subiecti^Tlie in- 
and organization g|iyocntionfti>m^^ Indus^ial 
co^^l•se6 is^ipiovihg this situation rupiUly and defip • - 
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4. In the pnst tlie amount of credit allo\ved in art toward gradua- 
tion i^d for entrance to luglver institutions was often small. Conse- 
quently, registration''!^ art instruction' was likely to bo limited to* 
those 'who had very stroiTg.^uitural desires in that direction and those 
whh Imd leisure for extra courses. This hindrance ds rapidly dis;tp- 
^pcaring. High schools are tending to give the same credit toward 
graduation for arC subjects as for any otlierf in tlie curriculum. To 
a coiTOspoiiding tlcgree. higlier • iiisfitutioiis hiive become liberal in 
the number of units in the arts allowed for entrance requirenu iilh. 

In addition to tliese obsi !c‘les, which arb largely administrative Ni 
(‘barat'ter, coursers planned to rcali/.e the lestlietic values of what are 
camniionlv. termed the fine arts encounter another diflicultv whitdi lies 
in the nature of tlie subject. In 1015 Dr. -C. H. Judd pointed litis 
out clearly. Tlie following extracts are the first and the last para- 
gra[)hs of his discussion: ' 

Tlie line nns, lii;e the inamial and IntluStrittl arts, have sIimM apart from 
Oie eenvenUniml aratleuiie sui).Kets :iutl Itave betni siveii only n Iialf-liourtLHl 
in (he orpinlzalion of school prograni.s, rrem one point of view this 
is Uillieult to uiul erst and, for civilized na lions have always regank'd training 
In music and drawing as higld3* desirnide accomplishments. Wo In America 
hiive boon- subjoined. to criticism by foreign visitors and wo have freely eritl* 
cI/amI ourselves f^tr our meager rditivation of the fine arts In our scliotds. Wldle 
thus rcccgniziiig the arte as desirulde, we have found It a \*ery dlthcult i>rol>leiu 
t/i make them available fur school puriwses. How can one formulate a course 
ill these subjects? 
resultsC 

we 'turn by preference to those courses of instrucUpn which seem to be more 
definite and-tJfTpit^ of Impersonal formulutlon. • • Whatever tiie 

method of Instruction, ari tochers must give up the practice of Indulging' in 
rhapsodies over art and its value, and must learn to define the types of ap-* 
•prtH:iatlon which they wish to' cultivate. They, must show .that they know 
when they have produced one«f those approved 'types of appreciation. Finally, 
they must by practical demonstration convince the world that there is no fnnda* 
mental opposition between the habits of mind and action cultivated In the arts 
amt those cultivated In the^scienrillc courses given In tba solloots. The present- 
day conditions are 'h challenge to art teachers hud to all of ua Vaguely we all 
believe In art; practically we are not able to bring it Into tbe schools In wy 
form which we regard. as satlafactory for the trajning of sthdenta To bring 
It forcibly Into y^coar8e^wltho|t heeding the ' objections raised wUUbe unfor- 
. lunate. To omit \t altogether Tirto deprive the stndent-of one Ifnportant 
aspect of dvilizailon. The chaUen§f*to deal with this situation |ntclUgcptly « 

1 8 peremptory, v • . ‘ 

: Tho muchycl6ser\datiou which recently been established be- 
: twfea and indu^rial and vocational education has gone * 

toward definin ap|[r^ia^bn and of technii^ abU^ . 

*tbjch art. cqur^ thns^rolated aim td deyelqi>.<^Tl!^^^ Wtl ' 


Tbey^eoin to be highly IndlvIdualisUc and vague in llielr 
Tliere seein.s to be. so large an element of chance In the outcome that 
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the plaw of these art courees which accompany industrial work, but 
It has also led to a scrutiny of the aims of courses not so related In 
consequence, these courses, in revised fprm, have received new justifi- 

fhJlT so-called fine-arts' courses has been mainly in 

:1vlicwL fi uT' ‘he unique historical material 

uhich the field of art possesses, of a development of appreciation of 

the fine arts as a source of aesthetic enjoyment, and of the discovery 
and conservation of special artistic talent as a social asiet. 

Under presont conditions high-school art courses may be broadly 
classified as follows: ^ 

Y' ^hich are organically related to 

industrial and constructive work, including household art, 

2. General art courses, which correspond somewhat to traditional 
art-sciTOol courses and which appeal .particularly to pupils with 
special art inter^. 

3. Courses consisting of illustrated lectures, readjogs, and class 
recitations which present a survey of art. 

The character of these three types of courses is indicated more in 
* detail as follows: 

1. High-school course in drawing and design are coming to be 
more and more clo^ly correlated with industrial and constructive 
Work. Formerly this correlation was expected to result from, a 
preseiitdtion in the art classes of general principles of drawing and 
design and an application of these later to the specifi? problems of 
shopwork, printing, household art, etc. 

The relation is rapidly becoming more organic. . The problems df ^ 
the drawing and d^ign classes are now largely the actual current 
problems of the mdustriM and vocational classes. In many cases 
the pupils spend alternate periods in the shop and the art class- 
i^m, dealing with the same problems in both classes. Sometimes 
the industrial departments take over much of .the art instruction 
dealing with their projects. Working drawing, appearance drawing, 
und design have become intimately relatedt 
A common use of drawing closely related to holne planning ^nd 
i^rior decoration is iUustrated by this extract from the couL m 
art and industrial training of the Binghaipton (N. Y.) schools: 


TOPICS IPoa DtaCUASTON ^Xtr$t!aATtO!f^ 


kitchen $ 8‘udly yf immiited^^^a'^yoiir olTpUmj of 

P«“‘ry. ^nTng «>pm, to scale,,., 6.4)riW^j^ 

KnWvwm. shoeing 

tl^ ^ Freehand, er Uutrumeatal sketch ahowl^ the pee^ rembdwing 1 
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the 110016 kltohen to secure greater convenience or better lighting and ventlla- 
.. tlon. 7. Stiijy various styles of door and window opealngs, from the view 
point of convenience, beauty, .and eypense. 8. Floo^ coverings: Material, color, 
and wood finish. 9. Wall finish*: Paint, paper, and color sclieiiie. 10. Neces- 
sary and convenient furniture for kitchen. 

The present tendency to articulate the teaching of design with 
shop work is described in this extract from the course of study of the 
■ AVest Hoboken (N. J.") schools: 

We must deal with design, wlietBer we will or not Kvery hour calls for us 
to settle some problem In desipn some arrniiKeiueut 5i foyih. some disposition 
of lines and mas'ses, some choice and disposition of colors. Mun's whole life is 
u series of designs. The relation is wide, the laws are widespread. 

Pure or abstract design fs not n science. It has one decided lack, it fails 
to give the constructive view of design. There muat first be a problem of con- 
strucUg^ and second oue of decoration wherein we ooiialdeftaluuce, rhythm, 

\ harmony, etc. « 

Tlte function of applied design Is to -add Interest to construction. Therefore 
applied design Is coaditlonetl first by struciure, second by nse or purpose of the 
thing decorated, third by the convention required, fourth by tlje symbolic ele- * 
* ment that may be Introduced, and fifth by the personality of Uie draftsmau. 

Ill this course of InstrucUon we endeavor to plan the work so that the condi- 
tions set. forth 111 tlie precetllug paragraphs govern .the subject matter. 

^ The following recommendations regarding the general scope of 
' high-school industrial drawing-^jn conneedifc with sln^pwork has 
received the approval of the faculty of the soldier training* dcjiart- 
^ent of the University of Chicago, and also of that section of the 
committee of the bjgh-school* confei%nce of the Ufti varsity of Illinois 
which has iii dharge the I'evi^on of high-school courses in drawing, 

. ' Hiou-scHeoL irtnuiftiiAL db.vwino and desjion. 


Freehand drawing of nppenrances to dcscrihe congtructlon. 

1. Sketches directly from objects to show* the appearance In perspective. 

2. ' Sketches for the purpose of experimenting with aud perfecting Ideas 

of construction tnd design. 

To do thU two things are required: 

(o) Ability to judge proportions and 'angles rapidly and with fair 
a9cui*acy. ^ 

(6) Ma.stery of a few basic constructive forms so that these can be 
drawn In any si>odfied portion or njodiflcatlon or comblua- 
tlou from imagination, 

^ Since a rectangular, a cylindrical, and a h^Ispberlcal solid 

. are basic to most forms of construction, the drawing of these ' 
from tmagination acoo^ing to specifications should be iUor- 
oiig]ily master^. • ■ ' 

y . Tests Indirate that tl^rlea of perspective, Indludlng prin- 
.. cipics of convergence^ and fore^prten^ arc. not the best* 



geoidetrtcaliy^ conslttent dr distorted (that U, to 
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P««Pertlve. It should b« 
fro® «»e old-time 

teachiDK of geometrical type fonn. by prlndplee of perspec- 

«lri ^ !• e., What Unas are the basis of the form 

erLo^T “fhers. For 

pfacTto d”« ” on a horizontal 

Place, to draw oca vertical edge preferably the nearest, de- 
termine the scale of the drawing. To draw one main edge 
extending to the right and -me to the left, so as to .show their 
apparen slants and length.s, .letermlne the proportions and 
apparent ^sltlon of the whole object. These Vre the kS • 

"" ■' '“™ '• “«* 

II. Dratdng of plans and patterns to describe construction 

1 . Frwlmnd sketches of patterns and orthographic projections directly 
from objects to record constructive data. ^ 

- 2. Freehand sketches of patterns and orthographic projections for th« 

. r,T. " 

To do those requires two things: 

«P'«y and to trans- 
late facets of appearance and atructare Into the shon con 

."S.",' T‘'"' r"“- 

accordtog to shop practices. In other words, given an actual 
piece of construction, to make aketches In orthographic pro- 
~ *" “ 

For dl practical purposes it Is neces’sary to understand 

Eon f InEuctor, dTS 

construction first a 

nto freehand working drawings wlth-complete speclBcatlons 
and then Into accurate InstriAnental drawings 
Most cop.vlng.of hustrumentnl wor^ should be eliminated 

Snlqu^"^ '•^“lards of 

Much detailed Instrumental drawing should ti avoided 

Ji,T •''•“"’Ings and appearance sketching nre 

the chief channels of constructive thinking. The itnished 

ecrlRt. Much instrumental drawing tends to substltuto 
manual dexterity for constructive thinking. 

(c) Aliimy to skrich the appearance of an object froiii the wo^ng , 
■ 1 ^ Pacflcnlnrly fttluable in enabllnir-pS . 

to, visual^ nnd^understnnd structures wlieit ohliu 

toe worklng^rawldis-r, given. It require 
^ of xxmstnicuvc rtthkiag that Js.ymplo.ved wJ^en objects 
•re artually *onstrnc>ed frojB t^orid^gjirawlngs.i . ' 

g^hograpWe driwlnfc 

4ieed«s>eU as accuraqr thpuld !)• ciStK;ated. 


-*v, 
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ill. Constructive nnd decorative design. 

1. Choice of materlala nnd processes best suited tp meet the irpedfioatlons. 

2. Choice of styles of construction and decoration most appropriate to 

i (be piece of work In hand. * s. 

These require: 

(a) Acquaintance with a reasonable range of materials and 
processes, nnd some knowlcnlge of the history of Industries 
more or less closely related to the lmnie<liiite project. This 
culls for class discussions, visits to industrial plants or 
otlier plnce.s where constructive work of tlie sort under con- 
sideration Is going (m. nnd a8signe<l reading planned to open 
ui» on Industrial and historical outlook, 

(h) Slutly of urtistie styles of construction nnd decoration and 
tlie adaptation of these to the problem ih irind. In any par- 
ticular instance, as for example in furniture, this involves 
Some study of ilic history and dc'elopnient, of styles nnd a 
knowledL'e from botiks jind niusemus.* of tbe best that the 
past has produced and also a practical ncquaintnnco with 
, uioderii products nnd current fosliions as dlspla/e<l In trade 

literature ami advcrtisenjcuts :?nd in stores. 

Appreciation and discrimination are developed by selecting 
* oml by classifying ex%j?iples according to various stylos and 

also according to degrei.*s of excellence In things oi tbe same' 
general stylt?s, Notel>ook collections of .sketches nnd of lllus- 
trations from advertisements, trade journals, etc., are prac- 
tical lielps. After tbe characteristics of a style have been 
given it is helpful to select, classify, and discuss example.^ 
accordingly. 

(o) Supplementary practice in making good space arrangements 
and In drawing with* facility a few typical curves; for ex- 
am id e, arcs of circles, ellipses, and spirals of varying degrees 
of curvature. 

Tuplls should ^e trained to self-reliance In analyy.lng a 
problem so as to outline effective methods of going to work, 
and to decide along what Hues Investigation or reference 
mate^al will be helpful. 

2. General art coni'ses. Those courses are usually planned to train 
ability in representation nlonj^r two lines. One of these is descrip- 
tive drawing, to enable pypHs to meet readily the ordinary demands 
for illustration injconnection with any school or home interest not ^ 
reached by drawing in connection with the industrial arts. Sketches 
nud drawings in connection with history, geography, literature, and 
the natural sciences are examples of t^is sort of drawing. 

.The use of drawing as a means of illustration of other higtschoo! 
subjects h.a§ recently received* careful attentiOjn. It has been found 
Vt that pupils can be taught methods of procedure in illustratiiig a 
whieh will wake their draWing^d geniAte of stuAy in 
* - selecting the partiGular aspects e^ential ta tlio points 

in i^opsing the medium, hard or soft pencil, "pe%dnd in 
colSicr or colored crayon^ whate^^l^e^ i^ fitted to 

oharaeteristic effecti in source of referent mate- 
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sketches which are at first usually 
crude and inaccW but which are gradually perfected through 
m.any expemnents and the accumulation of "skill and of dab, 

By working up pictonal themes in this way, pupils gain by experi- 
en e some appreciation of the manner in which piSurcs^devrp. 

Ti u nTtlf f spontaneous in appearance 

us I suallv the culmination of a long series of sketches, observations 

orai^'ro' ^Tv'"' <'^Pcrm^oc contributes to the understanding 
of a t something comparable to what the production of themes if 

'"f of litcran^ methods. 

..s icen t own (liat certain method.^, of drawing may promote 
•a observation and analysis, while other methoils m.ai dually 
hinder these monta processes. In a study of drawing in relation to 

. :i:x: »' «' 

Jos I, !„ r"rl nml the attenMon at 

natmns wh.^h hate rrwfroiTnm ^ "C 

::rrt rr.“r r t rarrrTher ...r i- i 

alwnya sul.jcct ter direct comparison with thelSt at hnnd'so LaJ o\T 
Mudy and reflection over Its proportions are noi ne<^ssT I U a Ss fr 

m>'r'l u f,i ‘0 spend extendi 

Un e f\fl t "" ‘lowing, m fact. It U worse than a waste ^ 

. time, for It encourages bad habits of analytical study, which are opposed to 
. mterests of sclcntinc thinking and. constructive research. It Is no wo^ij? 

tu-f 'The”“' evidence of scientific gral oMnlUa! 

t \e. The excessive use of representative drawing |g a serious nedaenelnil 

formdlsm which produces copyists Instead of scientists and which wates 
. taste Instead of enthusiasm for science . wnicn creates dls- 

After analyzing descriptive drawing in a similar fashion, Prof. 

^ Ayer says of analytical drawing; , / 

The preconceived purpose of analytical drawing supplies the direction nC .» - 
tcntlou Which Is lacking in spontaneous descrlptl “ tentlo^^^^^^^^^^ 
to Uie particular chanfcterlstlc of the object wl^ch afe of imSate ^ 
concern. The successful type, sohemaUc, or dla^ammatS d^wtag «rnot £ 
Slade vrtthout analyucal study. The student who nttempu to tnakerdlamiJ 
matlc drawing ‘ • . has before him a definite problem In annJ.KhZ 
necessitates sustained mental effort to tlie end of the process of ropresentatlom 

A second purpose of the^' general art courses is to meet the need 
of pupils ^th special art interests, This group qf pupils includca ^ 
those t^prafctice Qfart'is’ft continusl soureS of pTeasUre 

of ^ high; soU g dhey hiay liefrer make art ^rpfessTbn, 




always ft to them a means oi discovering new interests and enjoy- 
ments. It includes also those talented few who will make art in 
wme form. their life work. For these pupils the courses are voca- 
tional in character and help to discover and guide their ability into 
the lines for which they are best adapted. These are the pupils who 
become industrial designers, pabters, sculptors, illustrators, archi- 
tects, etc. 

! 3. The courses in the history and appreciation of art. Courses of 
this sort are becoming fairly common in high schools. They give 
acquaintance with the salient characteristics of styles of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and industrial design, of the chief historic 
periods of irt. They also bring t6 the attention of pupils the more 
important masterpieces of these periods. In such general surveys it 
is of course impossible to make an exhaustive study of any one topic. 
Nevertheless, the general features of the arts of different times which 
express most intimately the life and artistic ideals of the peoples can 
be shown. The pupils become acquainted with many of the greatest 
masterpieces in a way which gives. new meanings to history, litera- 
ture, and current events. Modern art gains added significance when 
viewed in the light of a knowledge of past art, and modern life is 
interpreted from another point of view when the arts of the present 
are recognized as being its inevitable expression. 

The effect of war conditions upon high-school art has*been evident, 
especially in its influence upon the subjects chosen for For 

bstance, war posters haye been produced all over the coimtry. An- 
other and more general effect has been the quality of directness and 
concentration that has come into work connected with the war. 
There is in it all an element of emergency which tends to eliminate 
steps of doubtful value and to produce desired effects with the great- 
est economy of time and means. F^example, in the drawing con- 
nected with constructivei work in classes of ,enlist^ men, it has 
been found possible to give in a much shorter tim^ tbAn has pre- 
viously been considered necessary, a working knowledge of the sjil>- 
ject. A considerable part of the teaching in these classes is being 
done by high-school instructors, and the facts brought to light will 
inevitably affect their regular teaching. The Instruction Manuals 
issued by the War Department committee bn education and special 
training contain many stimulating, suggestions which will doubtless 
infl^gce all the teaching of the instructors who, use them. The fol-" 
;.bwi^ ^nte^^^ No.. V indicate the spirit 

'^f^^directneffi which dominate , ; V ; 

murt be used .w% b \Uie t&e avallnhW will > 
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s ,t jT"‘^ disCMsion of an .aloes tbat has been occa- 

nTlmi »f » ”>”'b Of Ike art Ibat cu. not ba 

ART INSTRUCTION IN UNlVERSITIEa. 

l,,,n',Tiri '%*'? i" “"'gK “li onirandtioa ma, be' 

uio.kUj cjassified as follows: 

(1) Courses in history of art. 

(2) Courses involving studio work related/^Tl^ratory work to 

academic coiu-ses. and dependent for»credit upon association 
With these courses. 

(3) Studio work credited independently. 

The trend of recent development in these groups of courses haa^ 
been as follows: / 

1. Coursv.s in history of art. Historical and archsolcgical re- 
searches liavc steadily increased the range and value of the material 
for these courses, especially in 'the fields of Egyptian, Cretan, 
Ciunose, and pnnutive American art. Very large additions to the 
number of original examples of aft available for study in this 
country have been made during the past 10 years. There is pretty 
general recognition now pf the fact that art supplements literary 
^ documents in a special way', because it not only furnishes material 
mnddiional quantity, but its records are peculiarly different in kind. 
Ihe arts of form with their vocabulary of visible shapes and cnlors 
can embody and preserve certain significant human ihtereste which 
literature, from the nature of the indirect terms which it uses can 
not express m quite the same way. Those records of art are ’i«ti- 
mate and ill.munating in a unique sense, because in nianv cases the 
student has before him the, actual forms and surfaces 'which the 
artists and cx-aftsmen produced. For this reason original art ma- 
terial is peculiarly confidential in transmitting, in addition to thfe 
' Idd to woS fiJemeat aldn to what inflections and gesture 

In addition to a range of historical material, the courses" 
olftr^d show , in increase ih the fime devoted to modem ath Tlte^ 
l^toncal val^ of the records which art has left has always beeix 
l^Pgni^ Ue ^t that, the ^rt oi to-.daX is Wl eqx«xUy UlS 
- certginimporlant aspects of the present 

-L'l wBthetic staL^d^; 

of histone art ha» Itcefl coMpardtil^ely yy^ estaBlished, so that in- 






structors can feel fairly safe in expressing their appreciation without 
hesitation. On th^ other -hand, the higher type of critical jiidgment 
and aesthetic appreciation required to discern- the tendencies toward 
significant expresJtori and the germs of future perfection in the art 
of to-day have frequently made instructors- diffident about dealing 
with ^thi^. complex subject. An increased willingness Jb attempt it 
is, however, observable. - , 

'The following coi.wiients on’the study of ipod^rn art are extracts 
from a paper by Prof. George B. Zug, of Darfmouth College: 

A professor of Greek once said to me that he thought most people are really * 
Interested only In contemporary literature. I uin Inclined to think that with 
most people an Interest In art begins with an Interest In contemporary art. Ac- 
cordingly, In some of my siimller exhibitions I have Interested the boys In tiie 
art of Daumier, by means of drawings of Boardman Robinson. From Danmirr • 
they -were easily led to Delacroix, and the latter prepared for a study of 
Michael. Angelo. In the same way. drawings of the cartoonist Cesure have been 
the means of opening .up the subject of pictorial satire, and this has led to 
Daunjior. to Goya, and to Hogarth. 

Students are interested In the mechanics of art. They enjoy .seelng'the tends 
and studying the processes used In the making of etchings, engravings, litho- 
gi-aphs, and other prints. Colleges could attract more students to the subjin-t' 
of art by means of exhibitions of the materials and tools and stages in pro- 
duction of various kinds of prints, such as those In the New* York Rublic U- s 
brary on ''How Ktchlngs Are Made,” "How Lithographs Are Made,” " Ibov 
Mezzotint j Are Made." "The Making of a Wood Engraving ” or "The Makinj^ 
of a Jupa'ne^ Wood Block Print," Few professors would want all of these 
exhibitions, and perhaps none of us could secure material and priijts for such 
complete displays aa,Mr. Weitenkarapf has arranged. 

But* mo<lest exhibitions on one or two of tliese lljj^s would arouse a new In- 
terest among the students and would cost n comp^tlvely small smp. At least 
one such exhibition should be part of a perimr^nt collection of every potlege 
art department 

Regarding an exhibition of paintinjgs, etchings, and illustrations, * 
he says: 


, The latter were chosen not In order to represent any special Illustrators, but 
to present selected examples of high quamy of work In black and white, of oil 
In full color, water color, charcoal, pen and ink, pencil, and etching. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused In the class by assigning a paper which should 
compare and contrast the nse of Illustration In Harper's* Scribner's, and the 
(Jentury, and the use, of Illustration In the cheaper magazine^ such as the 
» Ooftmdpolltan and the Metropolitan. The best of the essays on this subJ^H-V 
which showed decided originality, was (entitled ” The Big Three and the Pro- 
.letnriat" The advantage of this theme was th5t it lent a vital Interest to the 
Vt ? had to do with the dnterpretatlois of contemporary life and 

espe<^ny.th6t^ was based on the obwrvation of originals arid'of the " 
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appreclutlou of art The point Is not only that these undergraduate essays 

the retTrf ac.cpted by newspai)or cilltors, but also tfiat they we^e 

Oie result of personal appreciation, of first hand observation. 

fir t college exhibitions are turned, I wish to speak 

, ''''"' Pl'^'cluMlty H, shou- such qualities and characteristics 

' !i „‘ " ""y reprodnerion. For pall.tlng he citn ex- 

noM, ^,,1 actn.dlv .d„nv such things ns lone, brnslcworlc, Imn.a.nv of color, 

_ a.M o l .icr qunlifn s for .lifroront periods, and dilTerent gro'ups wiUhn the scime 
I-....I or m,s,:„ko, the hnn.ili.ig oh color and tone of In.prcssionlst pic 
In..-.--. <.f touallst inclnics, and po.st-InipressioiiLst pictures. P'or .scnlptmv of 
<o. IM. I vr<' arc qunhiics of color, niodcling, mid patina wlPch can be api’a'e- 
Ci.ihil only hi on*;litfil9. . 

The .licccl appc il of originals Is one explanation of the s.iccc.ss of4ll- 
; , ; ii'Hlcogradnafcs. Moreover, cxhibili.'^n.s’.unkc the 

student body fc,.l a.s they never have the i.nportame of the study of fine arts, 
a ho fu'liiiK u, i»n.hnoiur:jIiiij of [u'rsonnl inierosl ohcoura;rcd by bavin- Hio 
undergnulu:,u.s perform actual oorh, whl. i, hrin.gs Its o’wn reumrd In experience 
and appreeu.uo.t. Stmlents-gct valunida experience In the kind, of inamial 
labor dmto In inus^.tus; they cU. lutng. nnd reimek paintings and seulplure; 
tho.v make (Mslostirs for .•^eulptnro, .le.sign lahels mid posters; they g.rin some 
knoivledge of the prohlems of- framing, lutnging, and installation. A few also 
learn .someth. ng of tl« hu.siues.s side of exl.lhitlo.ts, where and how to borrow 

^ pictures. .seloetioM of work.s of art for exhibition puritisos, and urntters of 
Insurance. — wa 

^ I ndcrgraduate correspondents have reported the exhibitions for city uaueia" 
and for college publications. ,Tbey have ahso showu* competitive Interesiln 
wilting essays for small money pilzcxs. - Bm (terliiips one of the most hnpuy 
rcs.u^s of Uie exhibitions has been their use by other depiminents. The nroi 
fossoV-s of ps.vchology nnd of English composition have rcxuilred themes bascil 
on direct observation of the originals. Accordingly, over 600 students In three 
deimrtnionts had required exercises based on Uie workis of art In one exhibition. 

2. Courses involving actual practice in dravring, painting, modol- 
ing,.and designing nnd directly related, as laboratory work to aca- 
■ domic courees. The character of these courses is naturally determUed 
by the particular departments to which they minister. Prominent 
among the departments under whose auspices courses of this type are 
organized are those of history of art, education, architecture, and 
on^uioenng. . 

I'hc following quotations from a paper by Miss Edith E. Aliott, 
of thtf Metropolitan Art Museum of New York, indicate tlio character 
of many of tliese courses, ofganfaed in connection with courses in 
history of art:, s, * 4^ • 

dlscnsdugl^i^ ^ueSttOn, I[ hnvc.afisumed tl^at me tetflTnOntechftlcal Inlh 
wo% Prowiy be ]\^plled to Inbornt0i^4rp<«?4i^ ;n -rblcli the 
Img been k) dor^qp the power of obwWatlOD,, not to ichL^e technical ^ 
Prof. Mooror of Mount Holyoke, says, term ^laboratory work? 
^rrowed fr<un the sciences, Is not a mlsnonlef here. In sclrace ta^boratory 
forms the basis of theory; facu ar^ obs&yed, and \ss Induc^re luif 4eSicttra 
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rcasoiU.ng general principles are from .them afUniuHl. In n stu«Iy of hlMtorlcal 
art, too, laboratory work is used aa a method of close analysis. Such work 
should be not merely an accompunimenL but an organic part of the study of 
the history of art Our purpose In Us use is to enable the student to devote 
his -ittentlon fora time to one or. another feature of a picture; • ♦ * the 

student tries, by dniwing or modeling, to copy or suggest these i>oints, and In so 
tryiiig he Is obligwl to analyze them with a peculiar concentration thilt lie 


^wouM^iardly attain by nay other method.’* 
The Btiuly 


of thU form of expression, I holleve, should not dlfTer essentially 
from tiiat of music "or literature, ^le work Itself must speak directly to the 
.observer without any intermediary .ijfrbc art student should he encouraged to 
make Ills (/wn investigations aud to draw*hls iudeiiendont conclusions from 
muilysis of the ninstorpiece Itself. He may examine the structure of tilt* picture 
In Die same way ihat lie would exaniii4t» the structure of a symphony; he may * 
look for the idioms of tlie jminter or draftsman and learn to recognize iIk-jii 
as he would recognize the terms of si>eech which churucterUe the style of u 
gl*eat writer. ^ 

In any such analysis, I believe the use of drawing to ho Invaluable. With the 
Rtndent and beginner, drawing has the Import.mt a>lvnntage of holding the at- 
tention focused apon the object for an apprecialile time. 

Lot us consider the advantage of luhorntory tlrawing in the study of compos^ 
tion. ComiHisltlons might be culled tlie study of the iniorrolatlon of tfce purls, 
liuldwln Ilrown says, “ Tlie temptation to consider the parts In themselves 
rather Uiun th^ effect of the parts in their relation to the wliole is to most i»co- 
ple Irresistible.” Tlie untrained ey-e Huds the plan of composition diflU-ult to 
decinher, and yet flie artist has based his arrangement upon a carefully con- 
Btnictcd scheme. Mr. Cox thought it worth wlille in hiaf analysis of Verom“^e 
to draw a dlagPHin In onler to. demonstrate the severe laws of balance uinm 
..wliich Veroncsi* velieil for h^s efteets. It seen is Iie.Voiid (piostion that tlu* pir- 
ture has a' greater Interest when this fundamental strueturc is understood, 
^ice U gives tbe clue to the wliolo ‘complex scheme. 

A similar analysis may be made n class, excrei^?. the students being re- 
quired to sketch from lantern slides the stnicturo linos of simple coinposUlons. 

A time limit of 5 or 10 minutes may h^ art, or the student may be left In iin- 
certiilnty when the light will he exHugulshod. Ry this memis.they ieafn t<^thlnk 
logically and to build up the “anatomy” of the picture In an organic fasiiio*. 
Whatever may bo the results on piiper, ^the exercise necessitates concentration 
upon structure and upon logical development. College teachers of ting’tisli have 
told me tlmt the clear^innlysls shown in these drawings was exactly whdt they 
were to’lng to got in their work In English composition. Laboratory drawing 
holds the -ottentlon concentrated upon form hither than upon any ertnino<ni8 
Interest or associated idea. It facilitates the understanding of conipopitlonal 
pmhieuis with all the delicate adjustinent of forms to spai^ which they iovdlve. 
A more Intlniate acquaintance is gained \ylth the. expressive language of art, 
and tbe foundation Is laid for the appreciation of "quality,** so that In ‘l^le 
-final analysis one sUquid be able not <only to distinguish tbe line of this or that 
painter, also la U(fnt iHrante which characterizes great art. . lialioratory 
l^'ork Is cssentihliy a nieuns to ao.eud. ■ For the student with artistic. nbUlty .lt 
y-^cau never b.ocouie a substitute for real shidio practice. But on<^nltlntcd Into. 

A n Aw* ' Aik A. HAHnAM AlnH mm.' ^ 


tids neyr.,worUl Jn which , the sen^ part, . the. student ^perlehces 

2;^keen. enjoy me^ -'"u; - 
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msTRUcrnoN ra art in the united states. 

There is nn evident tendency to.credit work in art which is more or 
less^ independent of an organic relation t.o academic courses, but 
which IS nevertheless considered as^an appropriate part of a major' 
^•n art. Tn some cases these courses are carried on in an accredited 
art .cchool. The affiliation between Brown University and the Rliode 
Island School of Design is an instance of this type of arranj^inent. 
•Many colleges and -universities have their own department of fine art. 
llie steadily increasing amount of recognition accorded to Well- 
organized studio courses in art as appropriate for academic credit is 
partly the result of a realization that art expression is more than a 
matter of manual dexterity in making a record of what one sees. It 
involves in addition, the translation of one’s impressions into terms 
^of expre-s,sion which have been slowly evolved bv the race, and which 
deiiiand careful analysis and selection, and the 'knowledge of a body 
of pynciplos and recorded experience; In the same sense that the 
test of excclleiu'c of themes in English is not their exactne.ss as dic- 
tographic records of actual conversations nor as literal statistics of 
observations, so the test of college art work i.s not ite correctness 
as a record of forms and colors, but its reconstruction of the^w ma- 
terial of visual sensation into artistic expression. 

The recent ste,rdy increase in the number and size of departments 
of hne art in universities is- destined to e.xerciso an important in- 
,f uencu upon Americ.nn art in two directions; namely, by giving to 
the future citizens who will be the pidrons of art and the promoters 
of the standards of civic beauty nn early acquaintance with artistic 
interests and ideals of excollenco, and also by .offering to those who 
later will he professional artists an opportunity to continue thVough 

college the contact with art which in many cases was begun in high 
school. » *s‘ 

N<.ta#hstanding (he- high degi-ec of skill in handling materials 
- v^ich drawing, painting, modeling, and designing involve, they are 
m thoir higher forms allied to tlie arts of c.vpression more closely 
than to the art.s of construction. In universities wliere art may bo 
selected as a major subject, the student who plans to use art as-bia 
foi-iu of expiession ^as the same opportunity ns the student who in- 
tends to enter the profession of literature*, to begin his work under 
conditions, which will give him a broad intclloctuaL background And : 
stimulating contact with other vigorous interests. 

The artistically gifted student in a college or university Vbich has. 
no ai|t department generally fine’s, early far hia course, ^tfiat lio mugfe 
cbopse, in a fnanner that tbe.atUdenfeSebo jp^ans tjO niako science or 
literature his pri^fession is not caUed npofi to Joj between^ college^ 
specj|lized art.comne, Too early technical 
facility, uliaccompanied by (»nstontly- e^ ktdlectu|d outiook 
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is as bad for the art student as too late a knowledge of the of his 
means of ,expression.__ ' 

. The organization of college art courses is steadily improving. The 
work of the College Art Aswciation of America is contributing 
effectively to this end. » 

ART MUSEUMS AND ART SCHOOLS. 

Art museums have always been a most important fact^r^iti art 
education in America, and their influence is extending rapidly. Vliis 
development isdiiein part to the iiiciv.i'e in nuinberof niuseuihsa^ul in 
,thc size and quality of their collections, and in part to improved im'aii.s 
of iiiakiiig their collections available. Most modern museums ha\ o 
established close Illations with the commimities 1n which they^exi.st, 
and have put forth every effort to make their collections of use as a 
stimulus and giii(le to the art student and industrial ^irker and iis a 
means of artistic plea.siire and inspiration to the general public. 

The older imiseiims have existed long enough to be able to weed* 
om much ordinary, but space-filling and mind-confusing, material.. 
The newer museiiins learned by the experience of older institutions 
Jo protect themselves tactfully from mediocre but generously offered 
material, so that a satisfyingJv large proportion of the works ex- 
hibited in the permanent collections of the inuseiims of to-day havo 
8 geyiuine artistic significance. ' , 

Where means are limited, it is generally considered mor6 import- 
ant. in extending the,^list of permanent acquisitions, to haVe a small 
collection of a high degiee of excellence than one which.is large but 
only fairly good. It has become customary to regard a sum of 
money as more wisely expended in the purchase of one or two ex- 
cellent exayiples of a given style or period of art than in procuring 
many ordinary illustrations of a wider range of styles. ’Photographs, 
and in some- cases casts, are generally regarded as better substitutes 
for unobtainable fine things than original productions hf indifferent 
merit In consequence of this policy, the number of commonplace 
. productions on permanent exhibition' ia American museums )S rela- 
j . tively small. 

Besides the regular displays of cbllections owned by the institu- 
: tion. nearly every museum ha? a succession of exhibitions of works 
o;f speciab interest, induing current productions of pictorial and in- 
. ;v(,liiatrial art. .pieties now exist; fof the jiromotion.of American art, 

* ^ in the form of prizM and purchases is ap added 

^^^v.'fnjluence in brinphg to'theSe MhibiU miich>f thp'bcst in "mpde^^ 
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"after a huiulre.! years 'tho really excellent material th4y contain 
p omises more than to justify the policy, without takin,: into account 
n- encourage, nent that has been given to American art .luring thH 

JWi.les making art productions of the past and present avail-, hie 

lifer itiH-e l uit -i n ^ "‘■‘''ds and giiideS arc avuilahle; 

... ■ slides-, pliotogi aphs. and color prints of nood 

<1-:. -ty are provuled: and lecture courses au.l dasseTare orgauK 
!I hace tiH-n- eollechoUs of lantern slides sele.-te.I and 

• pCd so as t.> he of use iii'lla- comumnitv, especially in the 
- .uok rarefully p.-epared lectnr.-s in ...an-.s; ip/f,;. ^ 

m I, approp,.,„,e .sides, are /rcp.cutlv nvai^lde for the iL of 

rental f-’ "’""''""‘'J I’'"'' < 'f>"s of slides which, for a 

fie to eo.^ pnelving, will |,e sent t„ various , arts- of Ih.i 

•u'lro'm ' York . and tl,e Art I.Ji- 

'Vi th.- institutions which offer this 

^ulc opjmrtun.ty.. - The, bulldtins published perio.lieallv by ,nanv 
bave heeome nn,,or(anr art .locuiuents. J5y then, Ihe aconi- 
puldie these. institutions arc n,ade lyown to 

^ The ed-.,cation.-,I act.iviH,-s .of mimennis^nnd speeinl art sch.Kds 
diil.-r considerably, U-cause each is experimenting with methods oh 
tneot^g the needs of its loeality. Keferorico can In- nniTtre te 

Tf (ifrort""’ the various lines 

Some of the le.Tures and classes announced in the bnjletin of tho 

■il.eSciir*' t'l»«r.,ed and followed by vliu to 

Ai-tl.stlc- prol,le,a.s In Greek seulpiaro; live Illustrated lectures. 

Infonv«*“mTk« by pnluteran^^^ ^ew fork, ifour 

,M.!::u.I.1usr;m-l:rl!'”^ city, oanery talks by the 

...r‘An;«rn''M;^[:ro^^^ fill;!!" 

r;,;S V sr 

^ Pdr\8al.« ywipic, ^M}-«pk.,w. ^ 


Foc. the deaf, four ,iy«.8ttAti»t Jor. thoke who ® ft rftad' thb Hnrf 

Th,-eetjhlti^fcrclU^ - . 

. cpllectioa wUldnuaj.he Imudl^ ut^truted *iu» objecU from the 3 
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The Art Museiim of Worce^er, Mass., has set an admirable ex- 
ample in the activities of its/children’s department, the informal 
work in drawing, the Saturdify story. hour, and the gallery visiting. 

ftievitably, the most Impoffant results of this work can not be mensuretl la 
azures; they are observed tty those who know the children as individuals, In the 
IncreasfHl capacity for spontaneous enjoyment of beauty wherever seen, and the 
det>per Interest In thelnu^uiu, leading even to a certain sense of part owner- 
ship lu the culleciions which, through intimate association, have come to mean 
much to the5;e “ younger citizens/’ 


A largo number of museums "carry on systematic work in direct 
connck'tion with the public schools and offer to teachers and pupils 
free admission to the galleries. The plans f 9 llo\ved by the Musemn 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the John Herron Art Institute in Indian- 
apolis, the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, and the Cincinnati Mu- 


st'nm Association are typical of these activities. 

•The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, among numerous ot^er oppor- 
tunities which it furnishes, has established in another section of tlie 
city a Children’s Art Center. Here children may see loan oxhii>itions • 
and be helped in the study of them and guided in their own efforts to 
draw. 


Some 18,000 persons annftally take advantage of the opportunity 
for free admission offered to school children and teaclmrs bv the John 
H rron Art Institute^ of Indianapolis. It maintains a series of illus- 
trated talks for gi*ade-school children on popular subjects closely 
allied to art study. For liigh-school students a two-year lecture course 
is given oh the histm y of art {one term each covering painting, archi- 
tect ure, sculpture, and the decorative arts), a full high-school credit 
being awarded to each student attending, through the two years. A 
course in “museum study,” planned to develop a fuller knowledge of 
museum material and a better understanding of how to make use of it, 
is a roquirq^art of the Iiidiana])olis Normal School curriculum. Ip 
addition to iSese regular courses, all given at the museum, numerous 
classes come for special study or for /a general niuseuiv visit, and fre- 
quent locl^frcs fare given in the various school buildings on the prac- 
» deal* application of art in the hoiqe, the city, the community, and 
elongRimilar direc^y helpful lines. In the art school which it main- 
tains for professional training in drawing, painting, and the deco- 
rative arts, classes are conducted^ for tcaichcrs at special )o\y prices 
^ fend free classes for elementary and high-school pu])iTs. In addition 
i lUofferB Scholarships for advanced work ih art to pupifekwho show 
special abilityr ' Recently, the free scholarship hhs been extended to 
4 OV 0 P the whole State of Indiana and a\schoftrship-off^iVd for each 
tyf the 02 coitotie^ ^ 

(Tie^Cincinnati Musi^t^ annpgncecf itb plan in its report f^ JiK)9 
,as<feilows: ^ * 





The question of Wucatlon on a large scale—that is, of bringing the general 
public Into Intelligent and agreeable acquaintance with, objects of art — Is a 
matter which Is occupying the attention of every museum at the present time. 
It Is being variously dealt with. There is, of course, po difficulty In answering 
the needs of an individual or of a small group who come with a definite quee- 
tlon or a common want^ It Is a pleaaant and profitable task. ft>r example to 
talk over the Greek sculptupea with a group of children who know their 
mythology’, but It Is doubtful whether tfie needs of large visiting classes of 
children con ever be adequately met by instruction inside a museum, 
Oertninly to attempt locnily the systematic Instruction of great numbers would 
be an impossible tax on a small and busy staff ♦ • There are times 
wiien the request for guidance must be reluctantly refused. Volunteer service 
of the right sort would be a great boon and would hardly mo the risk of becom* 
ing 8tcreotyf)ed. a real danger to any employing the function too frequently, 
by far the best results, however, are to be gained by the school-teacher wlw 
possesses sumdent knowledge to use the collections She can reinforce 
own work by drawing on an inexhaustible fund for Illustration, and by reason 
of her knowleilge of the child’s degree of preparation she need w*aste uothiug. 
If she possess, In addition, a love of beauty, either native or acquired, the 
conditions for surress could hardly be Improved upon. 

The mu seam, then. Is putting Its main strength along this line Into its work 
for teachera « 

Another not uncommon affiliation is illustrated by the opportunity 
offered at Cincumati, where high-school students may elect an art 
•course which to allorw five afternoons of work each week 

in the muj^um academy. Kach afternoon’s program includes three 
hours of drawing and painting. Instruction in the history of art is . 
given to these students at the museum. The museum circulates 
through the schools certain sets of lantern slides with a synopsis. 

. The subjects for 1018 are : “A Review of the Museum ” « The History 
Painting with Special Kefcrence to 'the Characteristics of the 
Great Periods ” “Metal Work, 'V “ Design as Studied md Practiced 
To-da\ . A lecturer from the nUiseum is sent to the schools occa* 
sionally. * 

The way in which the Carnegie Institute comes into touch with the 
' school children is described as follows: v 

The probhMu presented to uff by visits to our galleries of groups of cblldreo 
fn»m the public sebools, and tbelvay in which we liavo underbikeu to solve IL 
imi^rne briefly stated. , ^ 

• Through the interested cooperation of the supertptqhdent of |k:)^ 18 In 
burghv nnd the director of art Instruction, and tbd"e:&ptldnnl liberality of the 
honVcl of education, the students of the entire elgij^ grade of the mhWc school^ 
4vumbeiiug 6,000, and ranging jn agy from about\l4 to IS yenra, cor^^ tli^ 
times during the aclioOj year, with. their teachers, as patt of Oielf regular wofk, 
to^vlsit the hnOs and galleries of the dOpartmdht of fige attaat Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Each visrt IqTlmitfid la time to On hour and a U\U an^jtlfe “three »wi 
Jects, palntlbg^ archltectnre, and sculpture, stndi^, bnt eiw* perioct I4 
devoted to the tody of one tobject and of only | few works oi nrfe" Mhesf 
works are used for the poipoae of UlustraUng some of tits 

defined. ~ ^ 

• 1 ' 
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Ab a resolt of many years of observation the problem presents itself to me 
In this way. We have, on the one side,, groups of- interested and intelligent ’ 
children, eager to see and hear and understand. They come to us from 5,000 
homes scattered throughout the entire city, and the majority of them ha^ had 
no opportunity to learn anything about art, or even to see works of art./ They 
have had nothing be.vond the elemental art training offered by tl^ public 
. sdiools, and their sole means of obst*rvatIon has been practI6itiiy>^iiniteil to 
Illustrations published In books nnil magazliK^ telling stories or illustrating 
Inridonts. This side of art is, of course, so obvious that It may be readily 
understood by a child. 

On the other side of the problem, we have the entire realm of art wltlt which 
to, deal, In three sessions of an hour and a half each; the history of art, oV 
. painting, of architecture and sculpture; the widf field of biography, of painters, 
of architects ifnd sculptors; the technical side of art. the peculiar or special 
methods adopted, esp^M-lally by painters, in the production of their work ; and 
the varioiis elements or qualities which enter into a work of art. Thq problem 
might be approached from any of those angles. 

It will be seen at once how futile it would be to attempt to give the young 
people any Idea of the history of the art of painting in the space of an Imur 
^and a half. -It might be possible to deal briefly -with th^lfe of a single artist 
within the time, but the Impossihlllty of dealing adequately with tile wide fichl 
of biography within the hour and a h.aif is apparent. And while the technique 
of art Is an Interesting field of Inquiry and study, the peculiar rnadher of doing 
a tiling Is unimportant. Supreme examples of art have been produced by 
various technical methods. Technical methods are of little more Importance 
thiin the handwriting of the author. Moreover, these students do not come . 
seeking t^chnlcal knowle<lge, TJiey simply want to know why^thls 'or that work 
Is good, to the end that tltey may hotter understanet and enjoy art The folly 
^f attempting jto tench the.se young people the history, biography, g>r technique 
pf any art In an hour and a half Is evident 
Therefore, it will be readily seen that If we are to give these students any- 
thing worth bHnging them to* the Institute for, we must select for. them with 
discriminating judgment and concentrate their attention upon some Important ' 
quality or qualities of the subject -Our chief purpose, then, Is to give the 
student a point of Wrtc from which to examine and study^ hot o8e work .of -art, 
but all works of art. 

llio scholarship plan of the Cleveland School of Art illustrates 
some of the types of scholarships which art schools offer to talented 
public-school pupils. This’ school offers working scholarships and a 
few money scholarships. Last year the “Mutual service fund” was 
inaugurated. This is made up at present of eight purses of $350 
■ each. A talented pupil can have the benefit of one of these purses 
. - on condition that as soon as his earnings begin, the. money, be re- 
turned without intere^ in installments to be paid eithei* by the in- 
^ . dividual or' 1^^ his.employer-ii certain pencentage of his earnings . 

is returhed.fpr another to u^ The pur^ 
gi>^ ^^ividuals or pr^9niztiti^ 




high Bchpols. Api^lMtion is made through Mine special tea^er'of 
drawiitg who khowB the facta about the pupil and bis Tibri& .u-;. 
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The Cleveliuid Mu^um, in addition to its regular iralleir disolavs 
hns ox hi b.tions of .selected ^orks of art in a place of Lo7and Lider 
peual illmniimtion, each for two weeks only. Illustrated leaflets are 

I tul literatuio. about them and the artists who produced them, 
rt connoctmn with the difficult matter of appropriate gallery talks 
n nmoh letter tnulcrs(nndinj; is evident rognrduur the wavs in which 
:romunel.v nrti.stio appreciation is promoteil. Some fundamental con- 
-■KlcralK.ns on (Ins complex problem are set forth with admirable 
clearness in the biillcdn of the .Art Institute of Chitiifro for Febru- 
ary, 19J8, from which the following parajp-ajihs are tjxtractsj 

There Is no form of „rt. Iccnirc capable of picatcr vnlue to the Interevieil 
pul) 1C than that .Ichvere.l In Uie pre.seuce of the worlts umler .liacuRslon Here 
mmht.es are s.aM, „ml poimc.i out rather than ,leseribe<l. an, I here the emplvasis 
can be litlt on a suuciaeat of the primi|)le goveruiut; (lie mauipiilatlou of those 
quail! K\s tlio essouftal prt»cvs4;es of art. 

Ami vet th.rc is no siiiiation In which the leetarer onu more easily I« 
tempted from the strnreht and narrow i.nth of siciciilltlc truth than In the' ital. 
ery lulk where the actiuiescent pletures<s,oem so rCBdy to corroborate any word 
Ic may utter. The eierciae of individual taste and the play of indhldual 
fancy have a risht to play their part In the appreilatloa of works of Irt ' 
somethliiK very llUc these often stimulates the amateur critic Into strange ■ ve- 
liemcnce of .stalement-eithcr of denunei.itlon or of pralse-ln' channels of 

mu7L''rsr'’ ** aud 

prclmki*' talker-the creation of 

, H , ^ '* function of the gallen- talker to heln 

us to Had the artist’s angle of vision. The greatest gift he can offer us is to 
niake us sympatheUc with the conceptions which are new to us. nis besrtuk^ 
of uca,mpllsl;lng this is to help us J rid ourselves of the liluS of^reS 
through ttliieh we all are obliged to some extent to peer. • « » 

For wc can not receive our testhetlc experience second hand With the onen 

. c^r old or however new, Uicre must be c-ombined an Inslsteuee upon rt^elvluiTv 
^hut message at first l.und and for ourselves. The gallery leeturerwhrto a ^ 

modem museums dnyy on one or more of tbe kinds 
of educational activity here mentioned. The foregoing example^ 

. illuatmto, types, of work, gll the specific^in- 

' aUow^f inaw,,, 

io^marfv -M*? Prominent in America 

, ^ ^any years. It ts reimmng a fresh impetosjit present from tha % 
prospect that, after the Avar, ,Uio.JUnite| gtjeg will kve to dfepond 
,^nTtanwnrM6ttrcesraorea.^mq^^^^ • 

— for styles of . A |^d of originality must be detftlop^ ‘ . 

’-k- ■■ V ■- 
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that can produce things which are not only ne/ but fine in quality. 

ith this necessity in mind, older schools have been improving their 
facilities, while new schools intimately related to local industries have 
ari_sen. The Grand Rapids School of Art and Industry, in Michigan, 
ami fhe 1' edcral School of Commercial Designing, in Minneapolis, 
are types of these newer schools. Most of the schools of industrial art 
offer special opportunities for school pupils, whose vocational inter- 
ests in this field have become evident.-, "The scheme of affiliation 
worked out by the School of Industrial Art in Trenton, N. J.. is 
typical of this sort of arrangement. Here pupils frpm the city 
schools may take courses for which the fees are merely noniimn. 
Technical art courses arc provided foh pupils who have completed tlie 
junior high school, and an art teachers’ course is offered for students 
in tlie normal s(^hool. 


•.Vmcrican students of textile design have only recently discovered 
the value to tlieir work of the extensive collertions of primitive art 
which are gathered in the anthropological museums of this country. 
These students are recognizing the fact that primitive art is often 
I very good art and that it offers a vast source of suggestiqyi and 
inspiration for designs that are original, in the sense that they are 
unlike those to which we have become accustomed. In an article cn- 
titied “Museum Documents andriiodern Co.stume,” in the American 
Miis<!iim Journal for April, 1918; Mr. M. D. C. Crawford writes: 


Above and lieyond the artistic merit of these costumes, however, they Ilhim 
tnite In a detinite manufer a very Important feature of the eiiucattonal p6ssihiil- 
tlcs and public (isefulness of the American Museum. Every single garment la 
the c*olIectioD was founded ou- a specimen In the collection of this nniseuni. In . 
certain Instances, the Inspiration Is perhaps dlfticult to trace, hut in otlicrs it Is 
quite obvious. These garments represent the flret fruits of wlmt I may 'term 
'“creative research “ by the AnicHoan costume Industry. The documont.s In the 
nuiseum were studied witli the view of ni^plylng Ideas, either In dworatioii or 
In line, to moilern costumes. Instemi of the usual method .of Iniporttng modem * 
foreign costumes (tlioiuscives bused, gcuorally, ou foreign museum coUcctloiis), 
our design ors, familiar with the prai'tlcol needs of to-day, lmv*o gone dlrt'Ct to 
original documents^ for their Insiilratlon.^ .The work, therefore, marks one of 
tlie most In)i>oriant movements In tlie development of a truly American type nf 
Industrifcl art. • • • . 

It Uifot difficult to understand how Important a parl our great museums ji|id 
libraries must pla.y in the proper Industi'lal. exprossimr 6f art They are for 
the artist inexhaustllile mines, of suggestion. The art of each people and. age Is 
an evolution from some former type.^ The urtlst, especjally the ,de<*orntlVe 
artist, it concerned not alone with purely original creation, but with tlie In- 
spired sela^^on of certniii id^s and motiverf of aucleut. origin that may have a 
:fre8h8lgnI3Qcnnce for Ws own Uine and people.' i . 

need for industrial desij^ is stropgly influencing the V 
sohoolp. In 4he’ past;; nvany , . 
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thelTcfual demands for 
ho pioduct ConsequenHy,- many art students with marked abili- 
ties m design but not in pictorial art l.ave received only formal 
aining in design or have given theii;timc to painting pictures 
t .mtmg tl„t ovcrco.*, b. ,fc „l.c, f„, « Sp"“: 

liloi- r' ' '''I'-" <W'"> '» “ik »tlier than art 

SO 11103 hud no knowloflo-p nf ’ 

rom- 




*V . >aiuauio laieiu nave turned to work other t 
lecauso tliey had no knowledge of the dlltirtiinitios offered . 

VrT AlS of' r"'-" ‘ho 

Vork Citv in " as organized in Now 

>^trert One n. Foitv-sevcnth 

■ ect. One purpose.of this association is. to promote working rela- 

lions bctwe^en-art producers and the industries. It briu-rs mtists 

indnst-ies whicirneed art 
noducts The New ^ 0.1k division of this association was organized 

of iNe^ \ork s shopping district, v here exhibitions, organized in 
close cooperation with arti.sts .and with the trades, lire heiTl^y 
month I ositions are secured, work sold, and advice given by artiste 
and educators. Honrs arc assigned daily for personal interviews and 

he f.ill-of 1918 in Chicago, and maintains an oflice in the Art Insti- 
hite. At each monthly luncheon the. artkic possibilities of some 

klh^Tir"'-' has the friendly cooperation 

of (Ik Illinois Alaimfactufcrs’ Association, and plans for a coinpre- 

. of ait in industry arc under way. Additional divisions are’*Seinir 
organized in other centers in the country, so that the alliance is likely 
to exert a strong and direct in flnome iipnn the methods olteaching 
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